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JOHNSTON EXPLAINS TO SHOPPERS 


HEN PRESIDENT TRUMAN re- 
Wivca Congress on Febru- 
ary 11 to strengthen and extend for 
two years the price-control provisions 
of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, one had the feeling that “the 
song has ended but the melody ling- 
the President 
ployed in his latest Congressional 


ers on.” For em- 
plea alnrost the identical words—the 
the 
same resignation to an emasculated 
that he 


often used in his price-controls cam- 


same embattled pleading and 


controls measure had so 
paign of last summer. And the result 
is bound to be again, in the Presi- 
dent’s own phrase, a “terrible law.” 

Last July, the immediate inflation- 
ary danger threatened by defense 
spending seemed greater than it now 
“soft” 


spots had turned up in only a few 


appears, and deflationary 
sectors of the economy. The Presi- 
dent emerged from the struggle for 
hat- 
tered, with the crippling Capehart, 
Herlong Butler-Hope 
for his travail. 


effective controls bloody and 


amend- 
Yet 


despite all this, the price-controls law 


and 


ments to show 


and its effective administration by 
the Office of Price Stabilization have, 
since their inception in January 
1951, contributed significantly  to- 
ward containment of the upward 
march of prices. 

James H. Scueuer, formerly with the 
OPS, is an economist and lawyer 


who helped draft controls on meat. 


By James H. Scheuer 


SHOULD WE 


Between the beginning of the 
Korean War on June 25, 1950, and 
the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation which froze prices 


issuance of 


across the board on January 26, 
1951, the economy was approaching 
near-chaos. A flight from the dollar 
was in full swing—a situation un- 
Business 
was frantically trying to build up 


paralleled in our history. 


inventories far in excess of foresee- 
able or reasonable need. Consumers 
were indulging in a wild buying 
spree in a race to beat price rises 
and shortages that their own behavior 
was encouraging. The President re- 
peatedly called upon businessmen and 
consumers alike to hold the line, but 
to no avail. On December 19, 1951, 
Economic 


Stabilizer Eric Johnston 


formally announced standards for 
voluntary compliance, but business, 
led by General Motors, openly defied 
the program and rendered it futile. 

In the seven months between Korea 
and January 26, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics consumer index of prices 
rose 8 per cent, wholesale prices 16.5 
per cent, and sensitive commodity 
prices—which include such __ basic 
items as raw cotton, grains, corn and 
hides—skyrocketed nearly 46 per 
cent. These increases added more 
than $400 to the living costs of the 
average American family, or a total 
of $16 billion to the nation’s. (The 
cost of defense alone rose $7 billion.) 
Indirect and voluntary controls had 


clearly failed to do the job—the un- 


restrained operation of supply and 
demand in an abnormal period was 
endangering the very foundations of 
the American economy. 

The January 26, 1951 general price 
freeze had a salutary effect. In the 
year since, the BLS consumer index 
of prices has fallen to a rate of in- 
crease of less than one quarter of 1 
per cent per month. Wholesale prices 
fell 4 per cent, sensitive commodities 
17 per cent. If prices had continued to 
rise throughout 1951 at the pre- 
rate, the people 
would have paid an additional $22 
billion for inflation—or $560 per 
family; and for defense the nation 
would have had to spend $10 billion 
more than it did. 

The price freeze of a year ago can- 
not be credited with 
checking higher 
credit controls, continuing high pro- 


freeze American 


exclusively 


inflation; taxes. 


duction of consumer goods, and con- 


sumer restraint in purchasing have | 


all helped, too. But without the freeze. 
the crest of the inflationary wave 
would surely have come later and 
the 
plateau would have been higher. 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 


son must have troubled every think- 


risen higher, and succeeding 


ing American when he said in the 
summer of 1951: 

“When I took on the job of de- 
fense mobilization last December, the 
President and Congress gave me the 
tools to work with. But I can’t work 
the handcuffs the 


effectively with 
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pressure groups are forging for me 
now.” 

The handcuffs Wilson alluded to 
were the present Capehart, Herlong 
and Butler-Hope amendments, which 
were passed over the urgent and con- 
stant opposition of virtually all top- 
ranking officials regardless of party 
label. For the amendments, taken to- 
gether, have written out of the price- 
control bill any responsibility on the 
part of any manufacturer, wholesaler 
or retailer for cost absorption, the 
sine qua non of an effective price- 
control effort. Clearly, if every cost 
increase may be passed on by the 
manufacturer, as the Capehart am- 
endment provides, prices cannot be 
controlled. Likewise, if, as under the 
Herlong amendment, the OPS may 
not restrict intermediate distributors 
and retailers to their traditional dol- 
lar-and-cents unit profit, but permits 
them a percentage markup—not only 
on old costs but also on new ones in- 
cluding even tax increases—prices 
cannot be controlled. 

The results of these amendments 
are only now becoming apparent. 
On file with the national, regional 
and district offices of the OPS are 
more than 5,000 applications for 
Capehart price increases. Increases in 
the automotive field—where the Cape- 
hart amendment is broadly applied- 
have averaged 4 to 6 per cent, at a 
total cost to consumers of about $400 
million annually. The Butler-Hope 
amendment, which rescinded the roll- 
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Taking advantage of public apathy, 


the special interests are pressuring Congress 


to end all inflationary controls 


CONTINUE PRICE CONTROL? 


backs in beef of 9 per cent planned 
for last August and October, has cost 
the consumers about $1.5 billion an- 
nually. (At the time, beef prices were 
152 per cent of parity; even with a 
cutback, they would have remained 
at 120 per cent, which was higher 
than they had ever been before 
Korea.) The OPS has been unable 
to estimate the effect which the But- 
ler-Hope amendment eliminating the 
slaughter-quota program has had in 
weakening all meat controls; nor has 
it ventured to estimate the effect of 
the Herlong amendment, which Eric 
Johnston predicted would convert 
wholesalers and retailers into “com- 
mission agents for inflation.” 

While the cumulative impact of 
these amendments cannot be accu- 
rately documented, the forces which 
produced them provide disturbing 
proof of the failure of all groups 
concerned in the legislative process 
to exhibit public-spirited leadership. 
For these were the 
product of the unenlightened attitude 
of labor and business leaders alike, 
of the apathy of the consumer, and 
above all of the irresponsibility of 
Congress and its subservience to nar- 
row interests. Throughout the entire 


amendments 


debate, scarcely a whisper was heard 
from labor, business, the farmer or 
Congress in behalf of the biggest 
group of all—150 million Americans. 
With Congress about to reconsider 
controls once more, the pressure boys 
are still at their old stands. 


In steel, for example, the industry 
asserts that a surplus is probable in 
the near future and that the OPS 
should decontrol steel because, as the 
magazine Steel reports, “some manu- 
facturers think it will be well into 
1953 before peak defense steel needs 
will be encountered.” But the in- 
dustry neglects to add that, by the 
time there is a peak need, there will 
probably be, tremendous inflationary 
pressures created by bitter competi- 
tive bidding for scarce steel. 

The food industry, where grocery 
prices are soft, and the consumer 
light goods and household equip- 
ment industries are all urgently re- 
questing decontrol because the pre- 
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MIKE DI SALLE: HE PROVED STRONG 





PRICE CONTROL cowriuse 


vailing level of market prices is well 
under ceiling prices. 

There appears to be so much Con- 
gressional sympathy for decontrol 
that Michael DiSalle, in one of his 
last acts as Price Stabilizer, appoint- 
ed a committee to investigate the 
feasibility of decontrol in selected 
areas of the economy. This com- 
mittee, and finally Congress, will de- 
termine whether there is a need for 
continued price controls or not. 

But the important facts are well 
established. Our defense expendi- 
tures, which account for the greater 
portion of inflationary pressures, 
have mounted from an annual rate of 
$35 billion last summer to an an- 
nual rate today in excess of $45 bil- 
lion, and are expected to rise above 
$65 billion by the end of 1953. We 
will then be spending more than 20 
per cent of our national income on 
defense, or three times the annual 
cost between V-J Day and Korea. 

There are superficially plausible 
arguments which minimize the infla- 
tionary dangers inherent in the de- 
fense program. First, there are un- 
questionably many “soft” areas in the 
economy where prices, if not at record 
low levels, are at least well under ceil- 
ings. Every housewife knows that 
most consumer soft goods, including 
white goods, textiles and clothing, as 
well as household equipment, from 
irons, vacuum cleaners and kitchen 
utensils to TV sets, are selling well be- 
low ceilings. In addition, the argu- 
ment runs, Truman’s recent announce- 
ment of the “stretchout” of the peak 
period of defense production has en- 
abled the National Production Ad- 
ministration to halt curtailment of 
production for civilian use and will 
continue to give us butter along with 
our guns, thus reducing further in- 
flationary pressures to a minimum. 

While these arguments are valid 
and appealing, they are simply not 
convincing enough to warrant taking 
the calculated risk of decontrolling 
wide areas of our economy. 

There is no assurance that the 
sectors in our economy now consid- 
ered soft will remain so. The prices 


of all meats but pork and choice beef 
cuts are under heavy pressure and 
are at or near ceiling levels. Increas- 
ing costs for grain, farm labor and 
machinery make it likely that most 
food prices will rise next year unless 
carefully contained. Consumer soft 
goods represent the one area where 
some softness is almost universal. In 
part, this condition is a “hangover” 
from the speculative buying spree of 
one year ago; in part, it reflects a 
relatively good cotton crop this year 
and a drastic fall in the volatile world 
market price for wool. For the most 
part, this condition is a “hangover” 
attitude of consumer moderation, 
which cannot be taken for granted 
unless public confidence in continuing 
price stability is maintained. 

In the case of consumer durable 
goods, the situation is complicated. 
The President’s “stretchout” program 
does not affect the total volume of 
defense production which has been 
calculated as necessary for our se- 
curity; it has simply been decided 
that we can afford to wait until 1955 
rather than 1954 to achieve our full 
air power and military strength. Ac- 
cordingly, the Defense Production 
Administration has announced that, 
during the second quarter of 1952, 
restrictions on the use of gopper and 
aluminum will only slightly decrease 
prevailing allotments; furthermore, 
that scarcity conditions of the basic 
metals will “touch bottom” during 
this period, gradually increasing later. 

What this means is that present re- 
strictions on the use of strategic met- 
als to a specified percentage of a 
company’s pre-Korea 
will not be reduced much below cur- 
rent levels and may gradually be 
raised. But the important fact is that 
these consumer items are being pro- 
duced at volumes substantially below 
the pre-Korea rate, and will not be 
produced at normal rates for the fore- 
seeable future. 

Prior to Truman’s announcement 
of the “stretchout” of defense pro- 
duction, many economists were con- 
cerned over the possibility of a de- 
flationary downswing in 1953-4, or 


consumption 


1954-5, when peak defense expendi- 
tures will have ended. The stretchout 
program will make a short-term boom- 
bust cycle less likely and will spread 
inflationary pressures over a longer 
period. But it makes even more cer- 
tain that before that, in the long run, 
large defense expenditures will con- 
tinue to be imposed upon our econ- 
omy with a continuing, if gradual, 
buildup of inflationary pressures. 

With vast amounts of defense funds 
scheduled to be channelled into the 
spending stream for a period of years 
and with the spendable income of the 
American buying public at an all-time 
high, it would seem extremely fool- 
hardy to decontrol any major seg- 
ment of our economy. Any flare-up 
of the cold war, any increase in the 
rate of defense expenditures, would 
race like a brushfire through the 
whole economy. 

An increase in defense production 
will immediately increase consumer 
disposable income and simultaneously 
cut down the quantity of consumer 
hard goods and household equipment 
as having only a secondary claim to 
scarce metals and productive facili- 
ties. Consumer income will, therefore, 
be concentrated, cumulatively, on 
the soft goods and food industries. 

No reasonable man would, in such 
circumstances, take a calculated risk 
that prices will not rise for his family 
or his business. How, in good con- 
science, can Congress take such a risk 
with our national economic health 
and our very security at stake? 

Representative Richard Bolling 
(D.-Mo.), an outstanding newcomer 
to the Congress, was a leader in the 
struggle for adequate controls last 
summer. The words he used in pre- 
senting his case on the floor of the 
House are just as timely now: 


“To the hearings and to the of- 
fices and through the mails have 
come special pleaders, arguing 
cleverly, selfishly, and often dis- 
honestly. . . . By and large the 
people have been silent. The ques- 
tion is whether we are to act as the 
representatives of a section, a nar- 
row interest, or will we act for 
America and for freedom?” 
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N Doucias SOUTHALL FREEMAN’S 

biography of Washington, there 
is one story that should be told over 
and over again—especially in Europe. 
We are constantly hearing why the 
nations of.the old continent cannot 
get together. They have their lan- 
guages, their traditions, their tariffs, 
their prides. “What do you Ameri- 
cans expect?” they ask. “You have 
always had one great country with 
its great resources. You are lucky.” 

It is worth while to recall that we 
have not always been a united nation. 
We started as thirteen nations. These 
separate commonwealths, too, had 
their traditions, their prides, their 
tariff walls. But they had something 
else. They had statesmen among 
their leaders. And that is the point 
of this little story which Freeman 
tells in such loving detail. Every 
time a word is said or a move is 
made about the proposed European 
Army, faces redden and voices grow 
raucous. Nobody wants to pay and 
everybody wants to command. 

In the beginning, the United 
States, too, had no army. Each col- 
ony had its “train bands” and its 
amateur officers. As the crisis of the 
rebellion against Britain deepened, 
more than one member of the Con- 
tinental Congress foresaw a danger- 
ous struggle about the choice of a 
commander. In the spring of 1775, 
the only army actually in being was 
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THE HOME FRONT 


fh 
By William E. Bohn 


How They Chose 
George Washington 


that of Massachusetts. The command- 
er of these troops was Artemas 
Ward. This officer had plenty of ex- 
perience and a high reputation among 
his New England neighbors. Due to 
the success of his strategy, the British 
forces were cooped up in Boston. 

On May 10, 1775, the Continental 
Congress met in Philadelphia. The 
British Government was growing 
more and more stubborn. A general 
war appeared increasingly probable. 
With little nations and 
thirteen little untrained armies, the 
colonists saw themselves face to face 
with the world’s greatest military 
power. The calmness, the wisdom 
and the speed with which these 
frontiersmen went into action may 
well serve as an example to the great 
nations which now spend so many 
weary months haggling over pro- 
posal and counter-proposal. 

The first great problem was the 
choice of a commander-in-chief. 
Freeman writes: 


thirteen 


“Perhaps a majority of the New 
Englanders favored the selection 
of Artemas Ward. . . . If, as some 
feared, Ward’s health would not 
permit his continuous service in 
the field, one or another of several 
general officers from their own 
region was preferred by most of 
the delegates from the Northeast- 
ern colonies. John Adams, .. . of 
Masachusetts, thought it politic to 
name a man from a different part 
of America and thereby to dissi- 
pate the suspicion some were sup- 
posed to nurture that New Eng- 
landers wished to impose their 
will upon the other colonies.” 


On June 14, Adams rose to speak 
on the need of unity. 


“He proceeded now,” says 
Freeman, “to show the need of 
action to save the New England 
army in front of Boston. If it dis- 
solved, said he, through despair 
or lack of supplies and ammuni- 
tion, the organization of another 
force of like numbers would be 
extremely difficult. Before a new 
army could be collected, the Brit- 
ish, no longer under siege, might 
march out of the city and spread 
desolation. The colonial forces 
already in service, Adams argued, 
must have heartening evidence 
that the whole of British North 
America was behind them; this 
could best be done by placing the 
army under the direction of a man 
who represented the Congress and 
the continent.” 


As Adams proceeded with this 
speech, John Hancock, who was in 
the chair, had a gleam in his eye. 
Surely Adams was about to name 
him. But our historian proceeds; 


“Adams did not prolong the 
suspense: the commander he had 
in mind .. . was a gentleman from 
Virginia . . . . he referred, he 
said, to one whose skill and ex- 
perience as an officer, whose in- 
dependent fortune. . . . With that 
Washington bolted for the adjoin- 
ing library: Adams could be talk- 
ing of no other than of him. 

“He went out; he stayed out; 
but after adjournment, he of 
course was told what happened: 
John Adams paid high tribute to 
Washington and predicted that 
the choice of the Virginian would 
be approved by ‘all America’ and 
would be a means of uniting the 
efforts of the colonies more cor- 
dially than would be possible 


under any other leader.” 


Within three days, these men de- 
cided to have a unified army, named 
Washington as Commander-in-chief, 
and drew up a set of regulations for 
the control of their military forces. 
The good sense, the dignity, the de- 
cency, the efficiency with which they 
acted set a standard of which there 
is great need in the modern world. 
I am waiting for the day when 
France will treat Italy or even Ger- 
many as Massachusetts, back there 
in 1775, treated Virginia. Those, my 
friends, were statesmen. 
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Regime Stable ? 


By Robert J. Alexander 


HE FRANCO REGIME is a reaction- 
TT: Fascist dictatorship. It is re- 
actionary in that it is really trying to 
return to the past; it is Fascist in 
its official ideology, its formal state 
organization and its general political 
orientation. Yet it is not as totalitar- 
ian a state as those of the Nazis and 
the Communists, because the official 
party has never been able to exercise 
the complete control over the whole 
organization of society which was 
achieved by the National Socialists 
and the Stalinists. The Spanish Fas- 
cist party is only one of the four 
partners who control and share in 
the spoils of the Franco regime—the 
other three being the Army, the 
Church and Big Business. 

The Falange Espanola T radicional- 
ista y de las JONS is the rather un- 
wieldy name of the only legal party 
in Franco Spain. The Falange, as it 
is customarily called, is a hodge- 
podge that emerged during the Civil 
War out of an amalgamation of all 
the political groups on the Rebel side. 
It took most of its name from the 
Falange Espanola y de las JONS, a 
party formed by José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera, the son of the old dictator 
under King Alfonso. Some of the or- 





Rosert J. ALEXANDER, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, recently returned from a 
three-month trip to Spain as member 
of the ECA Economic Survey Mission. 


iginal Falangistas came from the 
ranks of the anarcho-syndicalist 
trade-union movement, and were still 
sympathetic to it. José Antonio him- 
self was conducting negotiations with 
one faction of the anarchists only a 
few months before the outbreak of 
the Civil War. In general, however, 
the Falangistas patterned their party 
and activities on those of the Italian 
Fascists and German Nazis. 

The other group which contributed 
part of its name to the new political 
party was the Partido Tradicionalista. 
This party had considerable strength 
in the conservative north, and sought 
to restore the Carlist branch of the 
Bourbon family to the Spanish throne 
and to return as nearly as possible 
to medieval patterns in the political 
and economic life of the nation. The 
Tradicionalistas provided some of the 
best troops for Franco’s armies. 

The CEDA, a right-wing coalition 
with leanings toward Social Catho- 
licism, was another very important 
element in the formation of Franco’s 
Falange. So was the pro-monarchist 
faction which proclaimed its loyalty 
to the exiled King Alfonso. 

With all of these groups making up 
the Falange, it is not surprising that 
there is a good deal of factionalism 
in the organization. Much of this 
centers around the attempt of the 
more orthodox Fascist elements in 
the Falange to mold the Franco state 
along doctrinaire lines. They would, 


for example, like to see the whole 
economic life of the country poured 
into the mold of the party-controlled 
“sindicatos” to which all employers 
and workers technically belong. These 
sindicatos, according to Falangista 
theory, are supposed to direct and 
control the productive forces of 
Spain, as well as to resolve—with- 
out “class conflict”—all divergent 
interests among the economic classes 
and groups within the community. 

Businessmen, few of whom are or- 
thodox Falangistas, take a very dim 
view of this program for regimenting 
the economy. Although they belong 
to the sindicatos and take such part 
in the latter’s activities as they find 
necessary or convenient, they do not 
wish to see the Government or the 
Falange control business. The busi- 
ness element in the regime generally 
advocates more, rather than less, free- 
dom for the merchants and manufac- 
turers, and is slowly gaining ground 
for its point of view. 

While businessmen are generally 
anxious for more economic freedom, 
few of them wish to see a return to 
political freedom. In the Basque 
country and in Catalonia, many of the 
middle and small businessmen are re- 
ported to be opposed to the regime; 
but this opposition stems from re- 
gional patriotism rather than eco- 
nomic motives. Elsewhere, no matter 
how much they may grumble, busi- 
ness is against a return to the period 
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when politics and trade unionism 
were free. 

This is particularly true of the 
dominant element in the business 
community, which consists of Spain’s 
six principal banks and certain in- 
dustries controlled by them. This 
group is a full partner in the Franco 
regime, and though it may be un- 
happy about some of the things 
which the other partners do from 
time to time, it has no desire to see 
the present system overthrown. 

The anti-Falangista businessmen 
are friendly toward elements in the 
Church who are also anti-Falange. 


FRANCO'S GRIP ON SPAIN HAS BEEN STREN 


The Church has given full support to 
Franco, but there is considerable 
rivalry between it and the Falange. 
Many Falangistas are anti-clerical, 
though avowedly Catholic. They re- 
sent and oppose the powerful position 
the Church occupies in Spain, and 
are fond of quoting José Antonio’s 
dictum that, while the State must be 
Catholic, the Church must be kept 
circumscribed in its activities. 

The Church has gained much from 


the Franco regime. Fundamental is 
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the personal security enjoyed by the 
Church’s priests and officials, who 
under previous regimes frequently 
suffered personal assault, and even 
death, at the hands of their adversar- 
ies. The Church as an _ institution 
exercises extensive influence upon the 
censorship, oversees the whole educa- 
tional system, and participates dir- 
ectly in all phases of the country’s 
economic, political and social life. 
The main body of the Catholic 
hierarchy has probably acted as a 
counter-weight to the Falange with- 
in the regime. But there are also 
elements of the Church who are 


avowed Falangistas while, at the 
other extreme, there are those who 
border on opposition to the whole 
regime. In the Basque country, large 
numbers of the rank and file of the 
clergy are in more or less open sym- 
pathy with the illegal, anti-Franco 
Basque Nationalist party. 

The Army is the group which has 
the ultimate destiny of the Franco 
Government in its hands. The 1936 
revolt began as an essentially Army 
uprising. The Army still has the 


GTHENED BY THE TACIT ALLIANCE BETWEEN HIS REGIME AND THE U. S. 


power to set Franco aside if it feels 
so inclined. However, it seems un- 
likely to do so in the foreseeable 
future, for it, too, has gained much 
from the present regime. Army of- 
ficers hold high positions through- 
out the administration and, needless 
to say, under Franco there is none 
of the anti-militarism which char- 
acterized the governments of the Re- 
public. 

There are certain things about the 
regime which the Army doesn’t like. 
The Franco 


interna- 
tional isolation has meant that the 
Spanish Army has not been in a 


Government’s 





position to keep up with the latest 
improvements in military science, 
since no country is willing to share 
its military secrets and new tech- 
niques with El Caudillo. As a result, 
the Spanish Army is reported to be 
an important force favoring closer 
relations with the Western Powers, 
particularly with the United States. 

Spanish military men are notor- 
iously underpaid, which is a cause 
of wide discontent. However, it is 
very unlikely that this will turn into 
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opposition to Franco. In the first 
place, most officers are able to sup- 
plement their incomes by taking jobs 
in a civilian ministry, in private em- 
ployment, or in one of the numerous 
unofficial adjuncts of the Franco re- 
gime. In the second place, it is highly 
unlikely that the Army brass could 
agree on a successor to El Caudillo. 
Most Spanish generals may resent his 
being over them, but they would re- 
sent more his displacement by an- 
other general. 

It has been rumored that the Army 
is sympathetic to the Pretender to 
the Spanish throne, Don Juan, the 
late King Alfonso’s only son. Pro- 
monarchist feeling runs high among 
both civilian and military suporters 
of Franco, but it is not transferred to 
Don Juan’s person because he has 
for some years been allied with the 
exiled Socialists and Anarchists. If 
Spain acquires a new king, he is more 
likely to be Juan’s young son. 

There is little chance, however, 
that the monarchy will be restored in 
the near future. Dictators dislike 
sharing power. If a king were in- 
stalled in Madrid, he would almost 
certainly become the rallying point 
for all those who are discontented 
with Franco and who, while desirous 
of a change, do not want the Repub- 
lic back. As long as Franco lives, 
therefore, the monarchist cause is 
virtually hopeless. In any case, the 
monarchists are badly split—one fac- 
tion cooperates with Franco, a second 
with the opposition—and are gener- 
ally timid. What strength they have 
derives from the fact that they are 
wealthy and influential people. 

The Republican opposition is weak 
everywhere except in the Basque 
country. In the rest of Spain, it is so 
far underground as to be out of touch 
with the masses, including even the 
traditionally militant working class. 

The strongest and most active Re- 
publican opposition is based on the 
three Basque provinces of Viscaya, 
Guipuzcoa and Alava, where the great 
majority of the people are anti- 
Franco and are still loyal to their ex- 
iled Republican government across 


the frontier in France. The strikes 
in Bilbao and Vitoria last spring 
were led and organized by the Un- 
derground, whose main components 
are the Basque Nationalist party and 
the Socialist party. 

In Catalonia, another traditional 
working-class stronghold, most of the 
workers probably still are senti- 
mentally attached to the Anarcho- 
Syndicalist trade-union movement. 
the CNT (Confederacion Nacional 
de Trabajores). But it is equally cer- 
tain that the CNT leadership’s contact 
with the masses is limited (although 
it is not unlikely that middle- and 
lower-echelon leaders of the Govern- 
ment’s sindicatos are in touch with 
the CNT). In contrast to the Basque 
strikes, those in Barcelona last year 
were not led by the Underground but 
were spontaneous. 

Elsewhere in Spain, the Under- 
ground is hardly in contact with the 
people at all. It must act with extreme 
caution, since Franco periodically 
rounds up those known to have been 
active at one time or another in the 
resistance or in the pre-Franco trade 
unions or political parties. These 
round-ups, which recur every few 
weeks, serve to terrorize would-be op- 
positionists (even though only a 
handful of those arrested are held for 
any length of time). 

The Communists are the most ac- 
tive element in the Underground out- 
side the Basque country. Though 
more important today than they were 
before the Civil War, the Commu- 
nists have lost much of the strength 
and prestige they acquired among the 
Loyalists toward the end of the war. 
Their main advantage is that they 
know what they want: to establish 
their own dictatorship by hook or by 
crook, and to line up Spain behind 
the Soviet Union. 

The other parties in the opposition 
are anti-Communist (the CP is not 
included in the more or less united 
resistance) but cannot agree on a co- 
herent and unified program. Part of 
the fault lies with the democracies. 
During World War II, the Spanish 


resistance sided with the Allies, ex- 


pecting that after the defeat of the 
Axis the victors would help over- 
throw Franco. The resistance may 
have exaggerated the extent to which 
the Allies could have aided them, but 
fails to understand whv some positive 
practical steps were not taken. Nor 
can it understand the tacit alliance 
that now obtains between Franco and 
the U. S. Consequently, many are 
reacting as has Indalecio Prieto, the 
moderate leader of the exiled Social- 
ist party, whose attitude toward the 
cold war is, “A plague on both your 
houses.” From such disgruntled ele- 
ments the Communists are winning 
new adherents. 

Is Franco likely to be overthrown 
soon? Hardly. His supporters may 
quarrel among themselves but would 
unite against any attempt to upset the 
regime. Franco, furthermore, has 
shown himself to be a master politi- 
cian at keeping his divergent follow- 
ers in line, playing off one group 
against the other with high success 
and thus preventing any from getting 
too strong or from forming a coali- 
tion against him. At a moment when 
everything seems to be going his way 
(what with U. S. aid coming 
through), Franco—who at 59 is 
quite vigorous—will continue to out- 
maneuver his foes and remain in 
power indefinitely. 





TITOISM IN ACTION 


“PARIS, Jan. 5 (N. Y. Times)— 
Word has been received from Yugo- 
slav émigré sources that Dr. Toma 
Jancikovic, 52, one of the most 
prominent members of the Cro- 
ation Peasant party, died recently 
in a Yugoslav prison. 

“M. Jancikovic had been a mem- 
ber of the pre-war Yugoslav Parlia- 
ment. An attorney, he was noted 
for his defense of political pris- 
oners accused by the pre-war Bel- 
grade Government. 

“During World War II, he went 
to London, from where he broad- 
cast appeals to Croatian soldiers in 
the Axis armies to desert to Mar- 
shal Tito’s partisans. After the war, 
he returned to Yugoslavia, and was 
sentenced to ten years at hard labor 
on a charge of spying for Britain.” 
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DALLIN 


OR THE FIRST TIME in years, a 

dispute has broken out between 
Germany and France in which Amer- 
ican sympathies are not fully enlisted 
on the side of France. Indeed, many 
informed, intelligent Americans con- 
sider Germany right and France 
wrong in the steps Paris has taken on 
the Saar and on German rearmament. 
It is no secret that the State Depart- 
ment, especially Secretary Acheson, 
were surprised, if not incensed. 

Since the end of the war, Germany 
has suspected France of planning to 
detach the Saar from her and annex 
it. The territory is a small one, but it 
is rich in iron and coal. Moreover, 
its detachment before the signature 
of a German peace treaty would 
weaken the West’s moral position in 
protesting against the annexation of 
large sections of East Germany by 
the Soviet Union and Poland. The 
millions those 
areas, now living in West Germany, 
are a political element of high explo- 
sive potential. In view of German 
sensitivity on these points, the Allies 
had promised to take no final action 
on the Saar before the conclusion of 
a peace treaty and without taking 
into consideration the wishes of the 
local population. 

About three weeks ago, without 
consulting its allies, the French 
Government appointed an “ambas- 
sador” to the Saar, thus clearly signi- 
fying that the latter was now a separ- 
ate nation in no way connected with 
Germany. Bonn promptly took an 
uncompromising attitude, not only 
demanding clarification of the Saar 
affair but taking the logical next step 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


Can We Rely 
On France? 


of insisting on a greater role for 
Germany in NATO. 

France’s chief aim in taking this 
action was to torpedo the European 
Army plan, especially the rearmament 
of Germany. Bonn and Paris are in 
constant diplomatic contact and well 
aware of each other’s sentiments and 
attitudes. There can therefore be no 
question that the French Government 
knew full well what reaction its move 
would produce. 

For the past eighteen months, 
France has made every effort to delay 
the partial rearmament of West Ger- 
many; indeed, its stalling tactics have 
assumed the proportions of diplo- 
matic sabotage. First, it demanded 
adoption of the Schuman Plan as a 
pre-condition of German rearma- 
ment. Contrary to its expectations, 
this condition was met. Then, it came 
up with the plan for a European 
Army in which German units would 
be included; for a moment, this 
seemed to have thrown an effective 
monkey-wrench into the diplomatic 
works. But General Eisenhower ap- 
proved the idea and Bonn, too, was 
prevailed upon to agree. 

At this point, the French appeared 
to have nearly exhausted their bag of 
tricks; a fresh angle was clearly need- 
ed. So Paris sent its unexpected am- 
bassador to the Saar, and the effect 
was exactly what had been antici- 
pated. West German Chancellor 
Adenauer halted all preparations for 
rearmament and demanded a German 
voice in NATO. This, in turn, re- 
sulted in a prolonged debate in the 
French Parliament in which the Gov- 
ernment leaders acted as if France 


had not been the father of the Euro- 
pean Army plan in the first place. 
The majority of the Assembly made 
it plain that they would now like to 
reject the scheme altogether. 

This turn in events drew a sharp 
statement from Dean Acheson: “If 
the French do not agree to German 
participation in the European Army, 
the Germans inevitably will be al- 
lowed to raise a national army of 
their own.” The threat was unmistak- 
able, and it had its effect: The 
French Parliament, by a narrow 
majority,. approved the European 
Army in a preliminary vote. How- 
ever, the outcome obviously did not 
reflect the deputies’ real convictions. 
This latest compromise is unlikely to 
have positive results; it is more apt 
to lead to further stalling and delay. 

At the root of these constant fail- 
ures and frustrations lies one great 
fallacy to which the United States 
continues to cling: that France is 
still a great power to which we can 
look for leadership in defending 
Europe against Soviet aggression. We 
must realize once and for all that, 
regardless of what commitments she 
undertakes, France will not put up a 
real fight; that her feeble efforts to 
resist attack will be undermined by 
her Communists and neutralists; that 
she is old and tired, inclined to “non- 
intervention,” “neutrality” and pas- 
sivity. France took no action to 
smash the Nazis while they were still 
weak, when Hitler reoccupied the 
Rhineland; she permitted Hitler’s ally 
and agent, Franco, to destroy the 
Spanish Republic; after she had been 
dragged reluctantly into war by 
England in 1939, she confined her 
efforts to a “phony war”; and, ulti- 
mately, she had to be liberated from 
German occupation by her allies. 

France, in a sense, is the lovable 
old grandmother of the European 
family of nations. We seat her at the 
head of the table, drink her health 
and cut her a big slice of the birth- 
day cake. But when it comes time to 
defend our lives and homes, we put 
her to bed, kiss her tenderly good 
night—and look elsewhere for aid. 








‘frag explanation can be given for the presence of 


the strong pro-Soviet bias that plays such an im- 


portant part in French intellectual and political life? Be- 
fore answering this question, one should perhaps first 
demarcate the area where this prejudice is to be found. 
There are certain social areas where Bolshevism is still 
regarded as the incarnation of the devil; this is true, for 
example, of some sections of conservative bourgeois so- 
ciety and among Roman Catholic groups. The map of 
pro-Sovietism, on the other hand, does not greatly differ 
from that of Communism itself. The boundaries of pink 
follow the lines of outright red; the pink zone merely 
extends farther to the right. 

In a country like France, the Communist party re- 
cruits the bulk of its membership from the ranks of the 
workers. There is a working-class minority actively op- 
posed to the Stalinists and to the Soviet Union. But the 
working class as a whole, standing outside both Commu- 
nist and anti-Communist camps, takes no definite posi- 
tion. There is some evidence, however, that these workers 
are bothered by a disquieting feeling that they should be 
in the fight on the Communist side and take a greater 
part in the struggle for their class interests. 

A similar pattern is presented by other groups which 
furnish leaders and members of the Communist party, 
and particularly by the intellectuals. Around the vortex 
of the orthodox Stalinists revolve a series of concentric 
fellow-traveling circles, growing pinker as they recede 
from the center. Although these elements show some 
recognition of Soviet realities, their pro-Soviet preju- 
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dices find expression in such familiar clichés as: “Yes, 
it is all true, but in spite of everything, they are working 
for social justice”; or, “Yes, but when you get right 
down to it, theirs is the only working-class regime”; 
or, finally, “Yes, but in spite of everything that can be 
said against them, they have built the economic founda- 
tions of socialism.” 

From a sociological viewpoint, militant party members 
and fellow-travelers should be studied separately. But in 
the history of Western ideas they belong in the same 
chapter, the one dealing with the crisis and decadence of 
political rationalism. 

The two examples we shall examine are to be found 
at the extreme edges of the Red and pink zones. In the 
case of workers, sympathy for Bolshevism has failed to 
survive the shock occasioned by the exposure of certain 
Soviet institutions, such as the concentration camps. This 
knowledge of Soviet realities is today widespread both 
among Catholics and rationalist intellectuals. If, in some 
cases, the existence of such institutions as concentration 
camps is not consciously acknowledged, ignorance is in 
the nature of a refusal to learn. In the face of all this 
there are not a few Christian progressives as well as in- 
tellectuals like Jean-Paul Sartre and the existentialists 
who, without being Stalinists, continue to nurse their pro- 
Soviet prejudices. 

This circumstance, on the face of it somewhat sur- 
prising, seems to stem from the domain of social path- 
ology. Here are men who condemn Western society for 
its economic inequality, inadequate realization of demo- 
cratic principles, and oppression of the weak by the pow- 
erful. But if these are the values they uphold, it would 
seem logical to expect them to condemn Soviet society 
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The pro-Soviet prejudices of European 


intellectuals are rooted in rigid leftist illusions 


INTELLECTUALS 


even more vigorously. In the Communist East, all 
egalitarian aspirations are denounced as petty-bourgeois 
prejudices. In the West, they are recognized as valid 
social goals, even though perhaps impossible of complete 
and perfect fulfilment. 

Arguments of this sort make no dent on either the Reds 
or the pinks. This is not altogether because they fail to 
see the Soviet Union as it is. Their blindness is a conse- 
quence, not a cause. Their attitude is rooted in the na- 
ture of their philosophy that man’s hopes and future lie, 
in spite of all, on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

This attitude is summed up in the formula: “After all, 
the Soviet Union is on the left.” This implies that Com- 
munism has a semi-monopoly of three ideas or myth- 
ological concepts which have long been the characteris- 
tic property of the European—or, at least, Continental— 
Left. These are: the revolt and triumph of the sovereign 
people; anti-capitalism; and spontaneous confidence in 
human progress. 


STALINISM = CHRISTIANITY 


Stalinism does not represent the revolt of the sov- 
ereign people, it claims to stand for the conquest of 
power by the proletariat. The psychological effect on fel- 
low-traveling circles is the same. It is taken for granted 
that Stalinism implies the political victory of a Christian 
principle. At the same time, Communists are pictured as 
applying to our industrial civilization the old principle: 
“The voice of the people is the voice of God.” The anti- 
capitalism of Marx does not rest upon moral condemna- 
tion but claims to derive its support from the process 
of history. The social order based on private ownership 
of the means of production destroys itself and, by a 
dialectical process, brings into being a socialist society. 
The current catastrophes are supposed té result from the 
inevitable strains experienced as we pass from one form 
of society to another, from capitalism to socialism. 
But the superiority of what comes after is taken for 
granted. It is assumed that history is oriented in the direc- 
tion of human hopes. Regardless of all the pseudo-scien- 
tific camouflage which surrounds this act of faith, it is 
believed by definition that we are working toward the 
realization of a rational social order. If to this chain of 
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and STALINISM 


ideas you now add the proposition that the Communist 
party is the advance guard of the proletariat and the in- 
dispensable instrument of history, you are ready for the 
orthodoxy and discipline of the party. 

The pinks subscribe to all or part of these three myth- 
ologies, except that on comparing Soviet realities with 
the socialist ideal, they denounce certain aspects of the 
methods or tactics of Stalinism. But they shrink back 
from an outright condemnation for fear of being forced 
to relinquish the leftist mythologies and finding them- 
selves either in ideological isolation or, after what seems 
to them an impossible compromise, among the bourgeois 
liberals and the capitalists. 

Take the cases of Jean-Paul Sartre and Maurice Mer- 
leau-Ponty, the two top marshals of existentialism in 
France. When David Rousset, their former ally, started 
his investigation of Russian concentration camps, they 
were forced to define their attitude. Without the slightest 
difficulty, they declared themselves on three points: (1) 
they accepted the facts; (2) they admitted they had no 
previous knowledge; (3) they explained that these revela- 
tions had not made them more hostile to the Soviet 
Union or to Stalinism. 

Here are two philosophical writers whose honesty is 
beyond question. Liberals to the core, they abominate 
totalitarianism when it is brown, and if directly forced 
to pass judgment, they are even opposed to totalitarian- 
ism in its red form. They can no longer doubt, they write, 
that concentration camps are a feature of the Soviet 
regime. Some twenty million Russians are directly or in- 
directly involved in the system of forced labor. What 
conclusions would any unprejudiced mind draw from 
this set of facts? He would obviously conclude that a gov- 
ernment which rests to such an extent on slavery runs 
counter to the humanitarian aspirations of the European 
Left. But the conclusion reached by Sartre and Merleau- 
Ponty is that while they are not Communists, still less 
are they anti-Communists. 

What are the explicit reasons advanced by our two 
philosophers? The first is that the Communist parties 
throughout the world stand for good causes. The farther 
removed we are from the Soviet Union, they naively 
write, the closer we feel ourselves to the Communist 
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parties. In France, they say, the Communist party is the 
party of the working class. It cannot be opposed without 
striking at the workers themselves. 

That the Communists, when in opposition, denounce 
real injustices is neither surprising nor edifying. All op- 
position parties, all revolutionists, seem to stand for good 
causes as long as you merely listen to their professions 
and take no account of the iniquities they commit wher- 
ever they achieve power. The prejudice in favor of op- 
position parties is understandable as long as they have 
not been put to the test of exercising authority. But when 
the observer has had a chance to judge on the basis 
of thirty years’ experience, the persistence of such a 
prejudice must cause amazement. 

Collective ownership of property, economic planning 
by the state, spontaneous activities of the masses in carry- 
ing forward a revolution—these concepts of Marxism, 
more or less formalized, have retained a seductive power 
among our intellectuals even after thirty years of Bol- 
shevism. In the eyes of Merleau-Ponty, they remain above 
philosophical criticism. If history should give them the 
lie, if the proletariat happens not to “become the human 
race” and does not accomplish its revolutionary destiny, 
Merleau-Ponty would still not conclude that Marxism 
was wrong. In his view, it would be history which had 
gone wrong. At the end of his life, Trotsky suggested a 
line of thought closely approaching this. If the proletariat 
failed to accomplish the mission assigned to it by history, 
then Marxism would remain a sort. of paradise un- 
attained and the world would slide into barbarism. That 
the efforts of the Marxists to realize false ideals or at- 
tain inaccessible goals might be one of the causes of the 
descent into barbarism—that line of reasoning never 
touches the minds of our philosophers. 


CAPITALISM BLAMED FOR ALL HUMAN ILLS 


In the period before the Second World War, nothing 
was more striking than the efforts of leftist intellectuals 
to prove that the Fascist opposition to capitalism was 
sheer hypocrisy and camouflage. They insisted that the 
Nazi economy was capitalist. This was true if one con- 
sidered only the fact of ownership but was false if one 
also took into consideration the methods of control. The 
term “planned economy” had to be reserved for a leftist 
regime. It was feared that the idea would be forever 
compromised by association with the Right. 

Thus far, we have been discussing the theoretical jus- 
tification of the bias in favor of the Soviet Union. The 
social forces operating in this direction are more com- 
plex. The intellectual, like the man in the street, is a vic- 
tim of a half-century of Marxist propaganda. In most 
cases, he has not devoted any more time or thought to 
social problems than the same proverbial man in the 
street. The intellectual is, in most cases, a man on a 
salary, and in France his salary is usually paid by the 
state. He looks with suspicion on incomes derived from 


profits. He is prejudiced by his economic position in favor 
of a regimented society. It does not inspire in him the 
sort of antipathy with which he views the rich and pow- 
erful capitalists. 

Anti-capitalism is connected with the catastrophes of 
our century, the two wars and the depression following 
1929. These misfortunes are attributed to capitalism. 
Consequently, the economic system which goes by this 
name immediately becomes disreputable. Anti-capitalism. 
therefore, becomes an attitude or a doctrine justified by 
experience. Marxism seems, at least, to offer compensa- 
tion for our misfortunes. It enables us to view the dis- 
orders of these times as the dislocations inevitable during 
a time of transition. 

The intellectual is traditionally an oppositionist. He is 
against whatever exists and dedicated to what is to come. 
Since private property is, in his mind, tied up with our 
present evils, he is against it. If he were to approve of it. 
he would find himself in the camp of the rich and power- 
ful. The intellectual of the Left, or perhaps any intellect- 
ual, often has the notion that he will be deserting the 
cause of the people if he fails to condemn an economic 
system which the rich approve and the poor condemn. 
The intellectual man fails to make a fair comparison of 
the respective merits of economic planning and the free 
market as methods of production. Planning is trans- 
figured in his mind by its fancied association with the 
proletariat and the future. 

And, finally, the intellectuals charge capitalism with 
all existing evils, those deriving from imperfections in 
human nature, those inherited from pre-capitalist centur- 
ies and inseparable from any social order. Without ever 
inquiring whether capitalism tends to increase or reduce 
inequalities of income, inequality is denounced as though 
it were exclusively a characteristic of capitalism. When- 
ever a race or a nation is oppressed, the fact is put down 
as a count against capitalism. By the same process, our 
typical intellectual gives the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist party credit for efforts to overcome all injustices. 
We do our best to reduce the faults of our society. We 
recognize the need for innumerable reforms. But we 
neither hope nor pretend to present a blanket cure for all 
of our ills. Communism makes this profession and in- 
spires this hope. We regard it as one of the great crimes 
of Stalinism that its exorbitant ambitions lead to the ex- 
termination of millions of innocent people. But there is 
no disguising the fact that, in the eyes of many, these 
extravagant claims serve as an attraction. 

In relation to the social order, French rationalism was 
spontaneously the critic, the negator. Its devotees ques- 
tioned the political and religious traditions on which 
rested the inherited regime. By contrast, they assumed 
as a matter of principle the capacity of human reason to 
reconstruct society. The traditions which were over- 
thrown were those of authority, the throne and the altar. 
The rational society which was to replace that of the 
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centuries was thought of as being individualistic and 
liberal. It promised the development of the individual 
freed from the double restraint of the state and the an- 
cient superstitions. The French Revolution, transfigured 
by the historians and the philosophers, appeared in retro- 
spect as the supreme act of reason which laid low an old 
edifice in order to put in its place a new monument built 
on new lines. Of course, the revolution of 1789 did not 
of itself eliminate injustice, inequality or oppression. 
The bourgeoisie set up to its own profit a power system 
justified by a complex of prejudices. But the next revolu- 
tion, it was proclaimed, would liquidate once and for all 
power and prejudice. It would not raise the proletariat 
to replace the bourgeoisie. It would put an end to all 
classes. By the same token, it would terminate the pro- 
found cause of all irrationalities. 


CLING TO REVOLUTIONARY MYTHS 


Rationalism has no need of this myth of revolution. It 
is nearer to the scientific spirit to think of government as 
an engineer rectifying a defective organization at this or 
that point rather than as an architect drawing his plans 
for an ideal house without taking into account the terrain 
or the materials at his disposal. But revolutionary ration- 
alism does not accept reformist prudence or liberal mod- 
esty. It does not respect customs, often irrational in ap- 
pearance, even if they are consecrated by time. It casts 
religion under suspicion as “the opium of the people” 
and denounces traditions on the ground that they are 
maintained solely to reinforce an unjust social order. 

Marxism was attractive to the revolutionary rational- 
ists because it gave content to the otherwise empty 
idea of the rationality of history and of the future society 
as the product of a historical process. Only Marxism gives 
concrete meaning to the Promethean myth of man re- 
constructing society according to reason. Only Marxism 
seems to give justification for the resumption by the 
revolutionaries of the violent methods whose use they 
have reproached in their adversaries. 

Who will determine what ought to be the form of a 
rational society if the science of history does not set this 
form for us? The majority of human beings are crushed 
by the conditions of existence, lost in the shadows of 
ignorance. It is necessary that an élite teach the great 
masses what the society of the future should be. The 
members of this élite group, moreover, cannot make the 
dull crowd understand the real motives which actuate 
them. On this account, these leaders are driven to the 
use of arguments which are suited to the mentality of the 
majority. The interpreters of reason camouflage their real 
thought under an ideology comprehensible to all. In 
place of a religion for the people, there is created a 
propaganda for the masses. If Marxism is correct, this 
minority will be the instrument of the law of history and, 
therefore, the interpreter of reason. But if Marxism is 
not correct, revolutionary rationalism, inspired by a 
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Promethean presumption, will end in an insurmountable 
contradiction. At best, it will land humanity in an en- 
lightened despotism. At worst, it will lead to tyranny 
by a minority avid for power and armed with modern 
techniques— including the techniques of psychology. 

This line of reasoning explains why, even after being 
convinced of the misdeeds of Stalinism, the intellectuals 
of the Left, especially those of the European continent, 
find it almost impossible to break with the Marxian con- 
cepts—such as the conquest of power by the proletariat, 
the anti-capitalist revolution, the realization of human 
destiny. If they reject these concepts, they are bound to 
renounce at the same time their pretentions to revolution- 
ary rationalism. There is no such thing as a revolution 
capable of installing the rule of reason. The human mind 
is incapable of determining what should be the social 
order for all. Our customs and traditions are not a mat- 
ter depending upon information, human errors which can 
be corrected by taking thought. They are the very foun- 
dation of our common life. Intelligence can and should 
subject them to criticism and revision, but without mis- 
judging them or harboring the notion that we can sub- 
stitute for them the pattern of a strictly intellectual com- 
munity life. The reverses suffered by Stalinism powerfully 
suggest to the rationalists that they turn from the idea 
of the revolution to liberalism, from the concept of history 
based on absolutes to a social theory which permits the 
reflection of the individual. 


PLANNING AND FREEDOM 


On this basis, we can explain the violence of the quar- 
rels between the pinks and the ex-Reds or, in the words 
of Koestler, between the fallen ‘angels and the demi- 
virgins. What is the lesson which we are to draw from 
the upshot of Stalinism? The sociological lesson is that a 
directed economy with collective property does not neces- 
sarily lead to the liberation of man. Or, perhaps, they 
lead rather to a regime of oppression. The political les- 
son is that the campaign methods used by a party have 
more influence on its action than the ideas which it 
proclaims. Violence tends indefinitely to extend itself. 
A party assumes absolute power under pretext of trans- 
forming the social order and ends by creating a system 
in which a minority exercises a despotism as a matter 
of necessity. The lesson in philosophy is that the notion 
that the heroic deed of a group can reverse or radically 
change the course of human events is a supreme illusion. 
Revolutions are sometimes inevitable, but they are almost 
always misfortunes. They destroy irreplacable goods. 
Their gains could have been won at less cost. The history 
of the world does not present a rational process. It does 
not reveal to man his vocation. It does not dictate his 
morality. If one turns history into an absolute, gives it a 
definite objective in the form of an absolute value 
posited on the horizon, one has, innocently, fallen victim 
to a trap of Machiavellianism. 











CHAMBERLIN 


T IS SHOCKING to read in that 

highly reliable and sober British 
magazine, the Economist, that “the 
subject of forced labor in the Soviet 
Union is still a matter of acute con- 
troversy.” The Economist itself has 
no illusions on the subject, but it re- 
marks that “there is considerable con- 
fusion in the public mind about the 
nature and bearing of the evidence 
on which the charges are based.” 
muddier of the 
waters on this subject is one Andrew 
Rothstein, pillar of the British Com- 
munist party, son of the former head 


An_ industrious 


of the Soviet Press Department, and 
formerly Tass correspondent in Lon- 
don. Mr. Rothstein characterizes as 
a myth the allegation “that millions 
of people are arbitrarily seized to 
work under slave conditions” and de- 
clares that “corrective conditions” in 
Soviet penal labor compare favorably 
with those in British prisons. 

That Rothstein, as a Communist, 
should lie about this is to be expect- 
ed. But that his lies, and those of 
other Soviet apologists, should create 
any doubt about one of the most 
definitely established historical facts 
of the twentieth century is profoundly 
discouraging. This “doubt” about the 
existence of slave-labor conditions in 
the Soviet Union is not confined to 
Great Britain. Publications of the 
Russian Research Center, at Harvard 
University, have squeamishly dodged 
the question, although the Center 
could easily have documented it be- 
yond any reasonable doubt. 

Let us examine the relevant facts. 
There are scores of books and hun- 
dreds, probably thousands, of articles 
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and depositions, written by individ- 
uals who have been in Soviet slave- 
labor camps. Naturally, there are 
divergences in individual experiences, 
but there is striking agreement on the 
following essential points: 

The number of persons in Soviet 
concentration camps is enormously 
larger, twenty to fifty times larger, 
than the number in prison in other 
countries. Ordinary criminals, who 
are given a privileged status, are in 
the minority. Practically none of the 
non-criminal prisoners has received 
what would be considered a trial in 
a civilized country. Working hours 
are inhumanly long; food, clothing 
and housing are indescribably bad; 
and beating, starvation and shooting 
are familiar disciplinary measures. 

Now it is conceivable, though not 
very probable, that a single psycho- 
logically deranged person could make 
up a fictitious account of life in a 
Soviet prison camp. But the picture 
sketched above is a composite one. It 
is supported by the testimony of 
thousands of former victims—people 
of varied backgrounds and nationali- 
ties, Russians and Poles, Austrians 
and Spaniards, Germans and Dutch. 
Many of these accounts are written 
by former Communists or by persons 
who went to the Soviet Union as en- 
thusiastic admirers. To suggest that 
all these people entered into a gigan- 
tic conspiracy to bear false witness 
is palpably ridiculous. It is signifi- 
cant that the Soviet Government has 
never supported its brazen denials 
by admitting a single independent 
foreign observer to a labor camp. 

Of course, now and then, some 


fool or knave comes back from the 
Soviet Union with the cheerful news 
that he never “saw” any forced labor. 
Well, very few foreigners in Ger- 
many ever saw the Nazis kill a Jew. 
Does this raise the slightest doubt as 
to the horrors of Dachau and Buchen- 
wald and the other “extermination 
camps’? 

It is also time to have done with 
the pseudo-scientific, pseudo-sophisti- 
cated attitude which refuses to admit 
the existence of Soviet slave labor 
on the ground that very little can be 
found on the subject in the Soviet 
press. It would have been just as rea- 
sonable, before the end of the war 
revealed the horrors of Dachau and 
Buchenwald, to deny that there was 
anything out of the way in Nazi con- 
centration camps because Dr. Goeb- 
bels never issued an official com- 
muniqué on the subject. Every book 
purporting to deal with the nature 
of the Soviet regime, Soviet labor and 
Soviet law that fails to give full 
weight to the proved facts about slave 
labor must be condemned as un- 
historical and unscientific. 

George Orwell, in his Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, foresaw a regime in 
which the rulers would possess such 
complete control that every fact dis- 
tasteful to “Big Brother” could be 
completely erased from books and 
newspapers. The slave-labor system, 
the state-organized famine of 1932- 
33, the “liquidation of the kulaks as 
a class,” the Katyn massacre are 
four conspicuous examples of this 
technique in The Soviet 
regime has done everything in its 
power to obliterate the record of 
these crimes by eliminating independ- 
ent witnesses and through lying 
propaganda. 

It is disgraceful that some scholars 
and writers in free countries are aid- 
ing and abetting this conspiracy to 
conceal the truth. Of these four 
crimes, the one supported by the 
greatest volume of personal-exper- 
ience testimony is slave labor. Anyone 
who rejects this engrmous mass of 
evidence must be considered either 
mentally or morally incompetent. 


action. 
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HICKS 


JEAN STAFFORD’S third novel, The 
Catherine Wheel (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.00), leaves no doubt that she is 
to be reckoned among the most re- 
sourceful practitioners of what might 
be called the “new” fiction. We have 
quite a school now—Carson McCull- 
ers, Eudora Welty, Miss Stafford, 
Truman Capote, Frederick Buechner, 
perhaps William Styron, perhaps 
Gore Vidal, perhaps half a dozen 
others. The “new” novel is non- 
political in theme, poetic in texture, 
concerned with psychological depths, 
dependent on symbolism. Its ideas 
often stem from Henry James or T. 
S. Eliot, while its darker qualities 
often remind one of William Faulk- 
ner. 

The central themes of The Cather- 
ine Wheel are guilt, estrangement and 
misunderstanding. Katharine Con- 
greve, a Boston blue-stocking, is en- 
tertaining at her summer home in 
Maine the children of relatives who 
are traveling in Europe. The youngest 
of the children, the only one with 
whom we are much concerned, is a 
boy of twelve, Andrew. Andrew and 
the woman he calls Cousin Katharine 
have always been intimate compan- 
ions, but this summer they are 
estranged. Each feels guilty, and each 
believes, quite mistakenly, that the 
other is aware of his guilt. With 
wonderful authority, Miss Stafford 
explores both the mind of the mature 
and brilliant woman and the mind 
of the unaccountable, agonizing boy. 

But the novel, remarkable as a 
psychological study, is not merely 
that. Through the constant use of 
symbols, Miss Stafford achieves 
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other, deeper, more inclusive mean- 
ings. It is appropriate that the book 
begins with a quotation from T. S. 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, for 
there are many echoes of that play, 
of The Cocktail Party, and of The 
Waste Land and the Four Quartets. 
Miss Stafford uses many of Eliot’s 
favorite symbols, and she employs 
other symbols in an Eliotesque fash- 
ion. There are passages that demand, 
and reward, as close an attention as 
a passage in one of Eliot’s poems. 

In such passages, the texture of the 
prose is, necessarily, poetic. Miss 
Stafford speaks of Cousin Kathar- 
ine’s “lapidary speech,” and she her- 
self does not hesitate to employ ver- 
bal jewels of the most exotic kind. 
She can do a forthright piece of 
narrative when she chooses, but her 
prose is characteristically involved. 
On the other hand, there is little of 
the preciousness that marred her first 
novel, Boston Adventure. She makes 
language do what she wants it to do. 
pressing deeper and deeper in the 
search for reality. 

Although it seems to me that the 
natives of the Maine village come 
close to caricature, I seriously ob- 
ject only to the ending, which ex- 
emplifies one of the major perils of 
this kind of fiction. The symbolic 
structure of the novel is such that it 
can only end with the death of 
Cousin Katharine, and the manner of 
her death perfectly fulfils the de- 
mands of the symbolism. Too per- 
fectly, for the novel has, after all, its 
realistic plane, and on this plane the 
death of Katharine not only comes 
with shocking abruptness but is un- 


believable. She could not have died 
in such a way if she had wanted to 
—as, of course, she did. This is the 
novel’s great, its only, failure, and 
even this may very well seem less im- 
portant to the reader than its achieve- 
ments. 

Lonnie Colman’s Clara (Dutton, 
$3.00) is by no means an example of 
the “new” novel, but it is not to be 
brushed aside on that account, for it 
shows how much vitality there is in 
old-fashioned, straightforward real- 
ism. In this description of a thirty- 
year relationship between a white 
woman and a Negro woman, Mr. Col- 
man goes a long way below the sur- 
face, as the good realists have always 
done. For Lillian, the white woman 
who tells the story, Ciara is succes- 
sively rival, enemy, mainstay and 
friend, and as this strange intimacy 
takes its course, we learn a great deal 
about both women. 

It was daring of Colman to let 
Lillian tell her own story, but the 
device works. Because he has not 
only great insight but also a firm 
mastery of the vernacular, we get a 
sharp sense of the reality of this 
garrulous, self-indulgent, and _ter- 
ribly frustrated woman, who is not 
without her own kind of shrewdness. 
Clara, who dominates the book as 
she is supposed to do, comes off very 
well, but she is a static character, her 
greatness lying in her unchangeable- 
ness. Lillian, on the other hand, un- 
dergoes a steady change of character, 
which is subtly reflected in her style. 
There are a couple of passages in 
which Mr. Colman lets Lillian become 
too articulate, but for the most part 
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what she says reflects perfectly what 
she is. 


Mr. 


Colman’s treatment of his 
theme seems particularly fresh be- 
cause he presents the purely personal 
aspects of Negro-white relationships. 
Racial prejudice figures in the story 
not as a subject for indignation but 
as one factor that enters into the lives 
of his characters. Rejecting both 
Southern and Northern stereotypes, 


Colman keeps his attention steadily 


focused on the human beings he is 
writing about, and he makes them 
real and important no matter what 
their color. 

The Brotherhood of Fear, by 
Robert Ardrey (Random House, 
$3.00), belongs to a now popular 
genre, the thriller with political and 
philosophical significance. Located in 
an imaginary totalitarian state, it is 
concerned with a policeman and a 
fugitive, and is made up of a series 
of chases, in the last of which the 
roles are reversed. Mildly exciting 
when its characters are on the move, 
it gets tedious whenever the author 
feels constrained to talk about big 
ideas. 

From the Vermont Book Shop in 
Middlebury comes a pleasant little 
volume, Four Ducks on a Pond, by 
Alice Brainerd Nelson ($2.95). Its 
subtitle, “Seven Nostalgic Stories,” is 
accurate. Mrs. Nelson, indeed, re- 
minds one of the local color writers 
of the late nineteenth century. She 
is, however, a careful observer, and 
writes with simple, agreeable preci- 
sion. If the stories dwell on the more 
cheerful aspects of small-town life, 
they are nevertheless credible as well 
as charming. 

Ruth Suckow frequently sounds a 
nostalgic note in Some Others and 
Myself (Rinehart, $3.00). She has 
mellowed, I think, since she wrote 
Country People and The Odyssey of 
a Nice Girl more than a quarter of a 
century ago. But she still has the 
sharp eye that made her one of the 
more effective of the Midwestern real- 
ists, and she still has a fine sense of 
irony. The story I like best tells what 
happened to an old-fashioned matron 
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from the Midwest when she settled in 
southern California, and shows that 
what Miss Suckow calls “the goofy 
Santa Claus dream quality of this 
West Coast heaven” has its roots in 
the virtuous domesticity of the late 
Victorian era. 

I want to mention James Laughlin’s 
New Directions 13 (New Directions, 
$5.00), if only to pay tribute to Mr. 
Laughlin’s industry and his willing- 
ness to take what I assume to be a 
considerable loss. As usual, the an- 


thology contains a few famous 
writers, a number who are known in 
limited circles, and a good many who 
have hitherto published little or noth- 
ing. At this time, when opportuni- 
ties for young, experimental writers 
to get into print are diminishing, Mr. 
Laughlin performs an_ invaluable 
service. Not everything in the book 
is good—not by a long shot—but 
there are good things, and in a way 
I welcome the bad ones, too. At least 
one finds a reassuring diversity. 





Confusion in Greece 


Greece: American Dilemma and Opportunity. 


By L. S. Stavrianos. 
Regnery. 246 pp. $3.25. 


No uistory of postwar Greece 
which fails to give adequate weight 
to the aims and methods of the Soviet 
Union and its Communist minions 
can possibly lay claim to objectivity. 
This is particularly obvious to those 
of us who personally witnessed the 
extinction of democracy in Greece’s 
northern neighbors by Communist- 
controlled “national liberation fronts” 
paving the way for Soviet conquest 
in the guise of “anti-fascism.” Yet 
it is precisely this defect which is 
most striking in Mr. Stavrianos’s 
book. 

The author, an associate professor 
of history at Northwestern University 
currently making a study of Balkan 
history as a Guggenheim fellow, 
accuses Great Britain and the United 
States of having “formed _ their 
strategy chiefly with an eye to Rus- 
sia.” But where else should they have 
turned their eyes? Toward a possible 
invasion from Mars? The fact is that, 
had it not been for the steadfast- 
ness of the British and Americans 
since 1945, Greece would today be 
just another satellite state instead of 
an island of freedom in a totalitarian 
sea. 

Mr. Stavrianos refuses to see this. 
He insists that, if the West had helped 
the EAM—Greece’s version of the 





“Retinel by 
Bogdan Raditsa 


“national liberation front”—to vic- 
tory, the country would have been 
miraculously transformed into a “new 
democracy.” “The progressive-mind- 
ed centrists like Sophianopoulos and 
Svolos, competent experts like the 
agrarian economist Evelpides and 
liberal military men like former Chief 
of Staff General Othonaios” would 
have joined with the Communists in 
building a better, more democratic 


Greece. : 


This regime, says Mr. Stavrianos, 
would have effectively cleaned out 
the Army, the police and the bu- 
reaucracy. No doubt. But for whose 
benefit? Is there any question that 
the Communists would have simply 


proceeded to honeycomb the entire } 
governmental apparatus with their | 
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agents, as they did in Czechoslovakia, | 
thus preparing the way for an ulti- 


mate seizure of power? rd 


I am no stranger to Greece. I know | 
and admire men like Svolos, Evel- 
pides and the late Sophianopoulos. 
But I also remember the Yugoslavs 
like Subasic, Jovanovic and many 
others who fancied that they could 
work with the Communists in per- 
fecting democracy. The finest liberal 
and progressive elements in Yugo-| 
slavia have paid dearly for that 
beautiful dream. Should we repeat) 
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the same mistakes in Greece? Should 
we urge the U. S. Government to re- 
peat past blunders which cost one 
hundred million people their element- 
ary human rights? 

Mr. Stavrianos’s criticism is dir- 
ected not only at the postwar period, 
but at prewar Greece as well. Thus, 
he paints a dark picture of the last 
Venizelos regime. But I was living in 
Greece at that time and my impres- 
sions do not at all tally with his. I 
remember a period of liberalism in 
which the Communists maintained a 
legal party, published newspapers 
and carried on agitation in the to- 
bacco factories of Kavala and Piraeus; 
while the monarchists, even though 
their confréres elsewhere in the Bal- 
kans were increasingly turning to 
semi-fascist methods, enjoyed equal 
political freedom. The old 
Venizelos was an uncompromising 
democrat. He would often say to me: 
“I like King Alexander, but I don’t 
like his dictatorial manner. My 
friend, dictatorship is a double- 
edged sword. It destroys the opposi- 
tion, but ultimately it destroys the 
dictator, as well.” 

To blame Premier Metaxas for the 
military collapse of 1941 also seems 
to me historically inaccurate. Metaxas 
was a Fascist; but when he faced the 
alternatives of capitulation to Musso- 
lini’s invading armies or resistance, 
he chose the latter, and Greece’s 
stand against the aggressor won the 
admiration of the entire free world. 
That was the time, incidentally, when 
Greek Communists were sabotaging 
the defense effort and denouncing it 
as an “imperialist war.” Mr. Stavri- 
anos quotes whole pages of Me- 
taxas’s Fascist indoctrination pro- 
gram, which extended even to censor- 
ing Pericles’ age-old words in praise 
of democracy; but he says nothing 
about the indoctrination of Greek 
youth which the Communists would 
have introduced and, indeed, did in- 
troduce in the areas they held during 
the civil war. 

One can agree with Mr. Stavrianos 
when he remarks that contemporary 
Greece is no place for idealists and 
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liberals. But who is to blame for 
that? In 1945, the reactionaries, un- 
der pressure from the British and 
Americans as well as liberal Greek 
forces, were on the run. If they have 
made a comeback since then, it is 
because the Communists chose to en- 
gulf Greece in a bloody civil war 
and the liberals simplemindedly 
played along with Moscow’s blue- 
print for converting the country into 
a “people’s democracy.” 

Mr. Stavrianos pins all the respon- 
sibility for Greek governmental in- 
efficiency and corruption on the “re- 
actionaries.” In spite of two billion 
dollars of American economic aid, he 
declares, the country is “still a slum 
area. He is justified in assailing 
those Greek capitalists and industrial- 
ists who, learning nothing from past 
experience, continue to batten on the 
misery of Greece’s poor. Yet in Yugo- 
slavia, where the capitalists have lost 
their power and America has poured 
in a billion dollars in aid, the situa- 
tion is no better. Indeed, Yugoslavia 
is sunk in squalor and misery as 
never before. Prewar Yugoslavia 
could produce enough wheat to cover 
its own needs, with some left over 
for export. Today, it has to import 


flour from America. Moreover, 

































Greece at least permits the publica- 
tion of anti-Government newspapers, 
free elections and a multi-party sys- 
tem. In Yugoslavia, all political, eco- 
nomic and social power is in the 
hands of the Communist party. 

Mr. Stavrianos’s indictment of 
American policy in Greece seems to 
be summed up in the following sen- 
tence: “If the cold war should be- 
come hot we may discover that our 
ally is a government rather than a 
people.” The habit of basing policies 
on governments rather than on 
peoples has always been a failing of 
Anglo-Saxon statesmen. At the pres- 
ent time, however, Yugoslavia is a 
better illustration of this practice 
than Greece, where the present gov- 
ernment, with all its faults, unques- 
tionably represents the great majority 
of the population. That this is so is 
to be credited primarily to the Tru- 
man Doctrine—an historic document 
whose role in saving Greek democ- 
racy every unbiased historian must 
acknowledge. Had Britain and the 
United States followed Mr. Stavri- 
anos’s advice and thrown their sup- 
port to a “popular front” of Com- 
munists and “progressives,” Greece 
would today be behind the Iron Cur- 


tain. 
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the season’s best offerings. 
Lately, a dramatic form so long lost 
in the hinterlands as to seem new on 
Broadway has come back in superb 
style. First, there was the reading of 
Don Juan in Hell from Bernard 
Shaw’s Man and Superman. And 
now Emlyn Williams, as Charles 
Dickens,' presents a dramatic reading 
of six scenes from the novels of that 
exuberant author, whose works have 
roused the smiles and tears of a cen- 
tury of readers. 
Those who have heard Chautauqua 


gee often provide many of 


readings of scenes from great books, 
or other lecture presentations, will 
realize how inferior these are to the 
re-creations of Emlyn Williams. He 
is a master of the subtle pause, the 
impeccable timing, the wide range of 
tone that blend to create a memor- 
able portrait or deeply-felt mood. 
Dressed as Charles Dickens, standing 
behind a replica of the desk Dickens 
used on his American tour, he takes 
us along a many-vista’d road. His 
vitally charged reading brings to life 
for us a group of figures, odd yet 
warmly human, caught for our 
laughter but held for our love. Pod- 
snap and Pickwick; the dwarf who 
is presented to a king but yearns for 
his circus; Monsignor, in whose 
wake Madame Defarge knits tight the 
vengeance of the French Revolution 


- Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens in scenes 
from Dickens's works. Presented by S. Hurok. At 
the Golden Theater. 

2. Gertie. By Enid Bagnold, Directed and presented 

by Herman Shumlin. 

3. The Shrike. By Joseph Kramm. Directed and 

presented by Jose Ferrer. At the Cort Theater. 

4. Jane. By S. N. Behrman. Suggested by a story 

of Somerset Maugham, Directed by Cyril Ritchard. 

Presented by the Theater Guild. At the Coronet 

Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


On Good People 
And Good Plays 


—all are illuminated by humor as 
they strike vibrant chords within us 
all. Playgoers, like Dickens’s own 
Oliver Twist, are sure to ask for 
more. 

Except for revivals, the season’s 
gentler plays, those dealing with de- 
cent people, have not fared well. Max- 
well Anderson’s Barefoot in Athens, 
which showed Socrates dying for the 
ideal of tolerance, lasted but a month. 
Gertie,’ an intelligent play about in- 
telligent people, is a more recent case 
in point. 

Gertie pictures the plight of a de- 
cent middle-class family in austerity- 
bound England, and the attempt of 
daughter Gertie to help by arranging 
a marriage with a wealthy American. 
The play is not without flaws, espec- 
ially its lack of conflict: The one 
promise of a fight, when Gertie and 
the rich American are to decide 
whether she crosses the ocean on 
her terms or on his, is put off till 
“next Wednesday”—after the final 
curtain. But Gertie and her sister 
are interesting young women. the 
former superbly acted by Glynis 
Johns, and every character has a 
pleasing though eccentric integrity. 
Yet the play closed within a week. 

Plays about unpleasant, vulgar or 
immoral characters, on the other 
hand, seem greatly in demand. The 
kept woman’s philosophy of Gigi, the 
kept man’s morals of Pal Joey, the 
harlot’s progress of | Am a Camera 
hold the stage. Along these lines is 
The Shrike,’ which offers the most 
horrid helpmeet seen on the stage 
since Craig’s Wife. The present wife, 
Ann Downs, maneuvers her husband 


into a‘choice between spending the 
rest of his life in an insane asylum 
and bringing his wandering body 
back to her welcoming and restrain- 
ing arms. With his superb acting, 
José Ferrer fixes our attention on the 
grisly fate of Jim, but the play’s 
title (the American species of the 
shrike is the butcher bird) makes it 
plain that the female who devours 
her mate was the playwright’s major 
concern. 

Except for the romantic young lov- 
ers, all the characters in Jane* are 
unpleasant. The shallow, complacent 
London society wife, her supercilious 
ex-husband, and the lecherous old 
newspaper publisher who flirts with 
her all delight in sneering at the 
former’s wealthy but frumpish sister- 
in-law, widow Jane from Liverpool— 
who unbelievably conquers London 
society. 

The whole play, in fact, is unbe- 
lievable; but the audience has a good 
time sharing in the derisive laughter, 
with a comfortable, conscience- 
soothing feeling that Jane will come 
out on top in the end. She does—by 
hooking her sister-in-law’s old lecher 
when his rebuffs from young girls 
begin to alarm him. Edna Best gives 
an amusing portrait as Jane, but no 
one except the young lovers seems 
ever to be aware of the quality called 
integrity. Jane is a sort of converse 
of The Man Who Came To Dinner: 
with the same technique of insult, it 
is achieving a like success. 

The old saying that no news is 
good news was turned around by 
yellow journalism to read that good 
news is no news. Our theater, in this 
period of sensationalism and speed, 
seems to be operating on the prin- 
ciple that good character does not 
make good characters. In every age, 
of course, good plays have been built 
around bad morals. The new element, 
the alarming change is the lack not 
of morals but of moral fiber, of self- 
respect and pride even in villainy. 
As Death of a Salesman made clear, 
it is not “high man” but Lo-man who 
takes the center of the stage. Even 
the “good” are vulgar. 
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Sees U. S. Corporations 
Setting Up Police State 


I just read twice through the article by 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, “The Truth About 
Mur Captive Wives” [THe New Leaver, De- 
cember 10]. Its publication was a real contri- 
bution to the problem of what is going on 
behind the scenes to soften up complacent 
citizens for a police state. The strategy of these 
corporations must be a source of joy to the 
proponents of Communism, who seek to destroy 
liberty in this Republic of ours. The work of 
extending the infiltration that has brought dis- 
aster in many countries behind the Iron Curtain 
needs no funds here, as the financing is done 
hy big corporations—the same ones, in many 
cases, to which we entrust highly restricted 
military projects, on fat contracts. What a 
travesty on the American way of life that so 
many of our citizens have given their lives to 
keep intact! I have always contended that we 
have in America a group who have no interest 
in what flag flies over the U. S., so long as they 
can make a fast buck. 

What has happened to the governmental au- 
thorities and Congress? The Constitution pro- 
vides that Congress shall make no laws abridg- 
ing the rights of the citizen to the full enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Yet, we have here a cold, brazen attempt 
net only to regiment citizens, but also to coerce 
their wives and family life, by power-hungry 
corporations which evidently respect no consti- 
tutional rights or court their 
endeavor to create a separate government of 
force and coercion. They callously proclaim 
that, as a condition of employment, the citizen 
must surrender all his prerogatives, and bind 
his entire family to express only those opinions 
approved in advance by the corporations. 

The situation is a dangerous one that should 
be investigated by the Federal Government. 
And I wonder what the major veterans groups 
in this country, which constantly boast that 
they are battling subversive activities, will do 
about it. 
Kingston, N. Y. 


decisions in 


Grorce W. NicHoLs 


Readers Belabor Bohn 
For Backing Eisenhower 


In his column in the January 21 New 
Leaver, William E. Bohn comes out for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower for President. Although he 
explicitly claims temporary divorcement from 
his editorial stewardship, his endorsement of 
Ike is still an abandonment of liberal re- 
sponsibility. 

Perhaps Harry Truman’s wheels have been 
spinning. But those wheels have found traction 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


now and then. In what era or climate has our 
social progress been faster? The Republican 
vehicle, on the other hand, seems only to have 
a reverse gear. Ike at the wheel will not change 
its intrinsic mechanics, will he? 

The General claims conservatism in politics, 
so he seeks a home in the Republican party. 
I suggest that he is paying his supporters in a 
debased political coin. “Liberal” and “con- 
servative,” as they are used in American politi- 
cal talk, have little meaning. Our Northern 
Democrats might well be called the conserva- 
tive party, preserving what is good in our 
culture, and trying, in a constitutional way, to 
reform the bad or the corrupt. Roosevelt did 
no more than this. The Republican party of 
Clare Hoffman and Joe McCarthy is not what 
you'd call conservative. Those men are. throw- 
ing our liberties away with both hands. Is this 
Eisenhower’s brand of conservatism? In Amer- 
ica, we can do without it nicely. In Europe, 
it will only justify the muddle-headed neutral- 
ists who are already sabotaging rearmament and 
anti-Communist solidarity. 

Will a Taft-Bridges Senate bridle the infla- 
tion that is negating our foreign aid? Churchill 
knew what he was doing when he asked for 
steel instead of gold. Will Eisenhower extract 
an equitable tax law to pay for European 
American armies, and essential Gov- 
from a Martin-Taber-Reese 
House? Will the General draw his adminis- 
trators from such as David Ingalls, Phillip Reed 


arms, 


ernment services 


and L. M. Gianini? There are ever so many 
jobs for hungry Paul Hoffman 
can’t fill them all. 

Brother Lodge, talking to the Republican 
brass in San Francisco, listed among the free- 


spoilsmen. 


doms endorsed by his candidate, Eisenhower, 
the freedom to hire. You won’t find that in 
the Atlantic Charter or the Potsdam Declara- 
tion. Was Lodge hinting at agreement with 
the Taft-Hartley closed-shop prohibition, or was 
he tipping off arch-reaction that the General 
would not campaign for effective fair employ- 
ment practices legislation? If the first, then 
three cheers; if the second, then where would 
we go from there? We just don’t know very 
much about the good General. We know more 
than enough about the company he keeps. 

We could do worse, as Mr. Bohn says: We 
could elect Taft or Stassen. We could do 
better and re-elect Truman. 


Los Angeles Aurrep B. Ruskin 


General Eisenhower has done and said little 
to indicate his fitness for the Presidential office. 
If we are not to make our choice merely on 
the basis of his glamour and obvious geniality, 
we must place reliance on the limited evidence 
we do have of his convictions. 
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As to whether he is sufficiently civilian- 
minded, his statement in 1949 that “I shall 
belong to the Army as long as I am above 
ground” is interesting. As for his concern for 
the individual, one may cite the fact that, after 
General Clay had objected to conscription of 
Germans for “labor service” in Russia, the 
Communists produced an Eisenhower authori- 
zation. 

On race relations, Eisenhower has expressed 
himself only on Army segregation—he was for 
it. (The President has since ordered its aboli- 
tion.) And we have the assurance of Georgia’s 
Senator Russell and South Carolina’s Maybank 
that his civil-rights position is similar to theirs. 
Women should be concerned about his state- 
ment in 1948 that women should be drafted 
“just like anyone else” in the event of war and 
that they are “very easily disciplined.” 

His support of the complete labor-opposed 
“work-or-fight law” and his suggestion of “a 
new freedom for America—freedom from in- 
dustrial strife” casts doubt on his military- 
conditioned regard for labor’s right to strike. 

Also, to a World War II veteran who observed 
the “career man” in the service, his criticism 
of social-security laws seems to ring a little 
hollow—after all, where can one achieve more 
security than in the Army? 

Oakland, Calif. Georce F. MALONE 


So Mr. Bohn likes Ike! Well, I have nothing 
against him, either—personally. But as Presi- 
dent of the United States, elected on the Re- 
publican ticket, God forbid! Doesn’t Mr. Bohn 
remember that the Republican party dominated 
the American economy from 1861 to 1933, and 
if it had had about two more years, there just 
wouldn’t have been any economy left. 

As far as Ike is concerned, we may rest the 
case, because “Mr. Republican” has the nomi- 
nation on ice right now. And that’s just fine, 
because it will be much more fun to put the 
everlasting skids under him than under a nice 
guy like Eisenhower. 

Rock Rift, N. Y. Pierre DeNto 


Contrasts C. Wright Mills with 
‘Arid Liberals, Unhappy Radicals’ 


Granville Hicks’s review of C. Wright Mills’s 
White Collar [Tue New Leaver, January 28] 
raises some issues which deserve thorough dis- 
cussion. I admire Mr. Mills’s insight, I approve 
of much of his anger, and I cannot regret his 
impressionistic method, because I doubt if any 
other method is possible in dealing with this 
subject. He brilliantly distinguishes himself, 
on the one hand, from the foggy and often 
time-serving academicism of most American 
sociologists, and from the shallow and arid 
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liberalism that is “official” in ADA and near- 
ADA circles and in those sections of the labor 
movement which pride themselves on their ad- 
herence to primitive New Dealism. And he dis- 
tinguishes himself, on the other hand, from the 
unhappy remnants of American radicalism: the 
little group of radical pacifists who propose to 
lie down on their backs, in moral protest, in 
front of the Russian armies or retire to tiny 
communes, in moral protest, 
against American industrialism; and_ the 
equally small group of anti-Stalinist Marxists, 
whose anti-Stalinism is in perpetual and un- 
resolved conflict with their Marxist (?) neu- 
tralism, and whose approach to the complexi- 
ties of modern industrial society is still in 
terms of the simple slogans of a half-century 


agricultural 


ago. 

Yet it is quite true that Mr. Mills lays him- 
self open to the suspicion of having not even 
a partial solution to offer. In his previous book, 
The New (1948), he appears 
to identify himself with what he calls the 
“independent Left,” 


Men of Power 


which he defines largely 
in terms of its sense of moral responsibility 
and moral hopelessness. In White Collar, there 
is not even this much of a hint as to what 
Mr. Mills wants us to do or to refrain from 
doing. And while I do not believe that this 
makes his moral indignation irresponsible, it 
certainly suggests that radical intellectuals 
ought to be more honest, while they have the 
opportunity, about what they propose should 
be done or can be done. 
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As for Mr. Hicks’s advice to them to “drop 
the radical pose and get down to work,” it 
may be pointed out that the “radical pose,” 
in the best sense, is one of those sound Ameri- 
can traditions that need to be preserved, espe- 
cially today, and not merely as folklore. And 
what the “radical pose,” in the worst sense, 
prevents is not “getting down to work” (how 
easy it sounds!), but finding out how to get 
down to work. If this distinction is not made, 
Mr. Hicks and similar critics will create their 
own brand of sterile self-righteousness. 

St. Louis Davin T. BurBANK 
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EDITORIAL 


The Elections 


NDIA’S FIRST ELECTIONS, just ending after three months 
j of balloting, were an astounding triumph for Indian 
and world democracy. A people who had never before 
voted have become the biggest electorate in the world— 
100-million strong (out of 176 million eligible voters). 
They were called upon to select from 25,000 candidates 
for 4,412 state and federal seats, although their average 
literacy is only 15 per cent (thus proving that illiteracy 
is no bar to self-government). When it is also considered 
that incredible difficulties had to be surmounted to bring 
the ballot-box to remote mountain communities and 
jungle villages; that three long months had to be con- 
sumed to give everyone a chance to vote; that, despite the 
country’s tradition of communal violence, no untoward 
incident occurred; and that, meanwhile, Kashmir threat- 
ened to become a casus belli, warfare raged in bordering 
Nepal and in Burma and Indo-China, and Communist 
Russia and China have been exerting constant pressure 
upon India—these elections reveal the presence of un- 
expectedly powerful democratic resources in India which 
should inspire the rest of Asia. 

What of the voting results themselves? 

The governing All-India Congress party was over- 
whelmingly returned to power, winning three-fourths of 
the 495 seats in the House of the People (the lower cham- 
ber of the central parliament) and majorities in all but 
one of the 26 states. Largely, this was a personal victory 
for Nehru, who had replaced the rightwinger Purshottam- 
das Tandon as party president just before the elections 
and spent four months covering 20,000 miles campaign- 
ing for Congress candidates. Nehru’s prestige within the 
party is now probably greater than ever—but this does 
not mean that his government will be more stable. 

The cold fact is that serious trouble lies ahead. In two 
states—Rajasthan, the biggest, and Orissa on the east 
coast—the princes and landlords gained heavily at Con- 
gress’s expense. In strategic West Bengal, the opposition 
parties have kept the Congress majority low. In tiny 
Tripura, beyond West Bengal, the Communists gave 
Congress its only total defeat, winning 10 to the latter’s 
7 seats: while in South India—especially Travancore- 
Cochin, Madras and Hyderabad—the Communists in par- 
ticular, and the opposition in general, scored unexpec- 
tedly big tallies. In some of the more important states, 
then, Congress will experience difficulty in governing. 

In the House of the People, the huge Congressional 
majority is composed chiefly of the landlord-industrialist- 
merchant elements with which Nehru has long been ide- 





ologically at odds. Neither in nor outside the Congress 
party is there a substantial moderate left or liberal wing 
upon which Nehru might rely to counterbalance both his 
right wing and the Communists. The Socialist party, 
which nearly every competent observer felt would emerge 
as India’s second party and provide the country with a 
strong, intelligent but loyal opposition, was swamped 
everywhere and ran well behind the Communists; in New 
Delhi, for example, it will have perhaps 6 MPs against 
27 Communists. Another great disappointment was the 
even worse showing of the Kisan Mazdoor Praja, a 
liberal party formed by Acharya Kripalani, the former 
Nehru intimate who broke with Congress last summer. 
Thus, without a significant moderate combination to fall 
back upon, Nehru, faced with a growing Communist 
threat, will have to steer a centrist if not a rightist course 
in order to remain in power. 

The Communist vote, on the face of it, seems hardly 
formidable. It totaled only 5 per cent, and gave the CP 
only 27 and 231 seats in, respectively, the central and 
state legislatures. But these figures are deceptive. First. 
virtually every Communist seat is a gain, for the party’s 
previous parliamentary strength was about nil. Second. 
its gains were all the more surprising since the party was 
legalized only on the eve of the elections and therefore 
had little time to campaign. Third, the party’s strength is 
concentrated in one area, the south. Fourth, it does not 


include all of the party’s non-Communist allies or re- | 


veal the extent to which the party has infiltrated the in- 
telligentsia, which, in a land of near-illiteracy, represents 
the articulate leadership. And finally, Communism never 
depends upon parliamentary means to acquire power but 
uses them, rather, to stimulate extra-parliamentary action. 

In effect, the Communists have established in South 
India an enclave resembling Mao Tse-tung’s Yenan base. 
complete with soviets and arms caches. In the Telengana 
district of Hyderabad three years ago, the Communists 
led the peasants in expropriating huge parcels of land. 
and, notwithstanding numerous police sorties, have been 
able to maintain a terroristic regime there ever since. 


Telengana, in addition to being a physical base of opera- | 
tions, has been constantly exploited propagandawise to | 


“prove” to the South Indian peasant that a vote for a 
Communist is a vote for land distribution—a point driven 
home by employing as the party’s election symbol the 
sickle and three ears of grain. This, plus alliances with 
traditionally anti-Brahmin reactionaries (loosely called 
the Dravidian Federation), accounted for Communism’s 
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A self-check on your 
recent reading habits 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU HEAR YOURSELF SAYING: 
“I’m sorry, I never got around to reading that’’ 


a 





CHECK THE BOOKS YOU HAVE FULLY INTENDED TO READ—ard have failed to read: 











THE SEA AROUND US 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY by James J ones 
THE CRUEL SEA by Nicholas Monsarrat 
THE HOLY SINNER by Thomas Mann..... 





THE BLESSING by Nancy Mitford 


THE CAINE MUTINY by Herman Wouk.. 1) A SOLDIER’S STORY by Omar N. Bradley (J THE CATCHER IN THE RYE 
KON-TIKI by Thor Heyerdabl A KING'S STORY by J. D. Salinger 


by the Duke of Windsor (] | THIS IS THE HOUR 


ion Feuchtw 
ee THE MAGNIFICENT CENTURY ay Sin Peaennnetes 


by Thomas B. Costain 0 COLLECTED STORIES OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 
HIS EYE 1S ON THE SPARROW 
by Ethel Waters 


THE TROUBLED AIR by Irwin Shaw Ed. by F. A. Pottle 


RETURN TO PARADISE MY SIX CONVICTS THE MAUGHAM READER 
by James A. Michener 


by Donald Powell Wilson (] —- THE MATURE MIND by H. A. Overstreet 














The self check you have made above books. The list above is a good example of BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM...WHAT IT IS: 


may reveal a sobering fact: the ex- the wide range of books alwaysavailable. | This unique system is member-profit- 


treme degree to which you have allowed 
the irritating busyness of your life to 
keep you from the books you promise 
yourself to read. 

There is a simple way to break this 
bad habit, and many hundred thou- 
sand perspicacious readers over the 
country—like yourself—will vouch that 
it is effectual: membership in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club 


specifying some other book you may 
want. Or you may simply say: “Send me 
nothing.” 


: sharing, similar to what happens in any 
YOU BUY WHAT YOU PLEASE: As to the 8 eige a poh 
Book-of-the-Month, you buy it only Caer co-operative. / a — 
when you want it. You receive a full and tion of what you fey “ aside in a 
careful report about it in advance of its fund, w en ae et a iO yea 
publication. If you judge it is a book ser mag “ = »0oks; anc yo 
eS , are the 1k-Dividends you receive. The 
you would enjoy, you let it come. If not, viubersierts Pe por ones 
‘ Se a Sa two books offered to you free, below, 
you send back a form (always provided) ’ 


are good examples. Both of these were 
given to members as Book-Dividends. 


GOOD SENSE: Frequently you intend to 


YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: Your only obli- YOU PAY MUCH LESS: When you do buy buy Club selections, not knowing they 
gation, as a member, is to buy four books the Club selection, vou usually pay less are such. Why not buy them from the 
a year—and it is inconceivable you won't for it than you otherwise would. Last Club? You will usually pay less for them. 
find four you will be anxious not to year the average was 20% less! But there You will share in the Club’s Book-Divi- 
miss. Every month the Club’s distin- is a still greater saving than this: After dends. And, perhaps most important— 
guished Editorial Board chooses one out your first purchase, for every two Club in view of your self-check above — this 


standing work as the Book-of-the-Month. selections or Special Editions you buy, 
But in addition, the Club makes avail- you receive, free, one of the Club’s Book- 
able Special Editions of widely discussed Dividends. 


WOCLLMOLOPLPOLOLLLHOLOOOO LOIN 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club.* I am to receive, free, HAMMOND’S COMPLETE WORLD 
ATLAS and AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD HISTORY with the 
purchase of my first book indicated below, and thereafter 
tor every two monthly selections—or Special Members’ Edi 
tions—I purchase from the Club, I am to receive, free, the 
current Book-Dividend then being distributed. I agree to 
purchase at least four monthly selections—or Special Mem- 

§ bers’ Editions—from the Club during the first year I am a 
member, and I may cancel my membership any time after 
buying four such books from the Club. The price to be 
charged for each book will never be more than the publish- 
er's price, and frequently less. (A small charge is added to 
cover postage and mailing expenses. ) 


4 
PLEASE SEND ME AS MY FIRST PURCHASE AT YOUR MEMBERS’ PRICE: 


‘4 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A&82 ; 





Choose one of the books listed above) 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Postal Zone No 
(if any) State 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships 


to Canadian members, without any extra charge for dut 
through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOS SS SSSSSS SOS SSY 


*Trade-Mark of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. and in Canada 


whole system, once and for all, will 
really keep you from missing the new 
books you want to read. 








BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THE BOOKS LISTED ABOVE 





>: 
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and BOTH these indispensable books will be 
GIVEN TO YOU ... with your first purchase 
Hammond’s Complete World Atlas 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 
A brand-new atlas containing 216 pages four-color maps; 160 
pages of text and charts. Detailed maps of each state of the 
United States, individual countries of all continents, illustrated 
gazetteers, world statistics, etc. Makes the news more under- 
standable; invaluable for children in school; handy size. 
always convenient to use. 


AND 
An Encyclopedia of World History 
RETAIL PRICE $6.00 
Covers all of recorded history, from ancient times down to 
1946 and World War II. Edited by William L. Langer, Profes- 
sor of History at Harvard University. Invaluable whenever you 
want to know the exact historical background of what you are 
reading whether it is a book of fiction or non-fiction, a magazine 
or a newspaper. Over 1200 pages. Over 16,000 index entries. 

















